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IMPROVED DURHAM SHORT HORNS. | 
Mr Fessenpen—Having been requested by | 
you to make a statement respecting the ImPRoveD | 
Duruam Snort Hornep Cow and Bull calf, 
also four of the Disutey or New Leicester- 
SHIRE Sheep, imported by me from Newcastle 
(England) in October last, I would merely observe 
that two eminent breeders were employed by my 
friend to make the selection, who stated ina letter 
to me that Mr Ropert Curry, the breeder of said 
cow and calf (or heifer Agatha and calf Brandon) | 
as per pedigree herewith, “ has as good a tribe of | . 
Improved Durham Short Horns as any man living, | 
and has for several years carried off a great many | 
premiums and sweepstakes at our agricultural | 
meetings.” I also furnish you with the sale of | 4 
the Breeding stock of C. Mason, Esq. that took | 
place at Chilton in the county of Durham (Eng.) | 16 
on the 31st of August, 1829, for the purpose of 
showing the estimation and value which the Short | | 18 
Horned Stock are held in Great Britain, after a| 
lapse of seventy or eighty years’ experience. | 
Your obedient servant, | 20 
Boston, Jan. 27, 1830. ENOCH SILSBY. [21 
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Pedigree of a Heifer and Bull Calf bred by Robert | 33 
Curry, Esq. of Brandon, Alnwick, Northumber- | 24 
land, (England,) and imported into Boston in} 25 
October, 1829. o 





AGATHA. '98 

The Roan Heifer Acarua, got by Sir Charles, | 99 
by Baronet, see Herd Book, (Dam by Wellington, 
now Rockingham G D by Sir Rowland G G D, 
by a son of Phenomenon G G G D, by Middleton | 31 
GGG G D, Irishman, see Herd Book.) Her | 39 
Dam Duchess, by Wellington G D, by Admiral, | 3 
see Herd Book G G D, by Sir Harry G G GD, by | 94 
Colonel G G GG, by a grandson of Hubback.— | 95 
Bulled June 6th, 1829, by a son of Hector, by | 9¢ 
Duke (about a year old, not named) see Herd 97 
Book _. | 38 








BRANDON. /39 
The Roan Bull Calf Brannon was got by a bull | 40 
of Mr Joblings of Styford, from Mr R. Collings’ | 41 
stock. His dam Grace, by Mr Dimmings’ bull by | 42 
Barmpton, dam Caroline, see Herd Book, page 43 
555. His G D Duchess by Wellington (now | 44 
Rockingham) see Herd Book G G D, by Admiral, 45 
see Herd Book G G G D, by Sir Harry GGGGD, | 46 
Colone! GG GGGD,by a grandson of Hub-_| 47 
back—calved March 30, 1829. 48 
Lesceerea on Disuuer Sheep were bred by | 49 
Mr John Bates of Cock-hill, the breed having | 50 
been bred for near half a century from the breeds | 51 
of Messrs Cully, Collings, Thompson, Donkin, | 52 
Jobling, Mason, &c, all eminent breeders, The 5 
Ram Ogle was got by a sheep of Mr Jobling’s of |54 





Newton. 55 

pom 56 

Sale of Stock at Chilton, in the County of Durham. | 57 

The sale of the Breeding Stock of C. Mason, 58 

Esq. took place at Chilton, on Monday and Tues- 59 
day se’nnight, and was attended by a numerous 
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The following is a list of the stock, 


with the prices it sold for. 


COWS AND HEIFERS. 

In Calfto Gs. 

By Cato, dam by Pope, Satellite, 130 
eytt ‘ ¢ Jupiter, Monarch, ~ 70 
‘6 ‘ ¢ Sir Oliver, ‘ 44 
‘Jupiter,‘ *« ¢ é é 
‘Farmer,‘ ‘ George, Childers, 24 

‘ Syntax,‘ ‘ Charles, ‘ 31 
"s out of Newby, Monarch, 31 


Sh dam by Charles, ‘ 52 
‘Achmet, ‘ ‘ Jupiter, Childers, 21 
‘ Boniface,‘ ‘ Farmer, Monarch, 32 
‘ Syntax, out of No. 5, ‘ 69 
‘ St Albans, out of No. 2, ‘ 140 


‘ © 6 No. 4, ‘ 145 

‘ dam by Charles, Matchem, 25 

* out of No. 1, Childers, 36 

* dam by Cato, ‘ 73 

¢ out of No. 5, Monarch, 654 
‘ ‘ dam by Farmer, won one 
’ 

¢ 6 6§ Cato, Magog, 30 

Satellite, out of No. 2, Monarch, 150 

‘ dam by Cato, Childers, 72 

‘ ‘ «Farmer, Magog, 35 

‘ Houghton, Waverley,30 

‘Farmer, Monarch, 21 
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‘ ‘ 


‘ ‘ 
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Richard, ‘ ‘Jupiter, Childers 36 
‘ ‘ ¢ Cato, ‘ 37 
Satellite, out of No. 1, ‘ 73 
‘ ‘ ¢No.5, Whisker, 60 

é ‘ Newby 
the Younger, Magog, 38 
‘dam by Houghton, ‘ 31 
‘ ¢ ¢ Syntax, Childers, 69 
, = *S ‘ ‘ 66 
‘ out of No. 8, Monarch 40 
‘ dam by Syntax, ‘ 94 
‘ out of No. 6, ‘ 69 
‘ dam by Whitworth, Magog not sold. 
‘ out of No. 1, 115 
¢ ¢ €No, A ‘ 78 
‘ ¢ €No. 8, 50 


‘ ¢ §€ No. 4, 48 

¢ ¢ No. 5, 40 

¢ dam by St Albans, 78 
Monarch, out of No. 13, 32 
‘ dam by Cato, 78 

‘ ‘ ¢ Houghton, 52 

¢ ‘ ¢ Farmer, 26 

6 out of No. 11, 36 

6 * ¢ No. 10, 36 

‘ dam by Cato, 36 
Falstaff, out of No. 9, 78 
‘ ‘ ¢ No. 6, 30 

‘ dam by Syntax, 40 
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‘ ‘ ¢ Farmer, not sold. 


months, By Monarch, out of No. 20, 58 
‘ ‘ ‘ ¢ ‘ 4, 48 


‘ 
‘ ‘ ‘ e476 5, 19 
‘ ‘ é ‘ ¢ Lot 13, 56 
‘ ‘ ‘ ¢ ¢ No. 14, 52 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ «¢ Newby the 


Younger 19 











60 10 month, By Monarch, out of No. 26, 37 


61 3 . see 96, 46 
62 11 : ‘ é dam by Satellite, 40 
63 7 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 27 


64 12 ‘ Falstaff, out ofNo. 21, 38 
62 Cows, &c. 3,285 


BULLS. 


25 | Monarch, 3 yrs. old, by Monarch, out of No. 1, 270 
| Childers, 2 ¢ 


by Satellite, outof No.2, 225 
Mogog, 2 * by Matchem, dam by Farmer, 60 
Falstaff, 3 ‘ by Satellite, out of No. 3, 36 
Matchem,4 ‘ by Boniface, dam by Farmer, 110 


Driver, 3 * by Satellite, dam by Cato, 33 
Volunteer, 3 * by ‘ ‘ ¢ Farmer, 135 
Richard, 5* by Syntax, ‘ ‘* Cato, 28 


Waverley, 2¢ by Satellite, out of No. 19, 60 


Herdsman, 2¢ by é dam by Cato, 28 
Worthy, 1 * by ‘ ‘ ¢ St Albans, 95 
Whisker, 1 * by Monarch, out of No. 19, 46 
Ploughboy,1‘ by . ¢ ‘ ¢ No. 8, 40 
Mercury, 1 ‘ by ‘ ‘ ¢ Matchem’s 
dam 120 
Gammut, 1 ¢ by. ‘ dam by Whitworth, 52 
Punch, 1 * by Falstaff, ‘ ‘ Cato, 32 
Merrington 1 yr. by ‘ a Be 2 40 


Frederick, 1 * by Satellite, out of Newby, jr. 44 
Highflyer, 12 mos, by Monarch, out of No, 12, 


210 
Snap, 8 months by ‘ out of No. 2, 70 
Windfall,8 * by s ¢ ¢ No. 22, 54 


Goldfinder, 9 mos, by Falstaff, ‘ No. 9, 44 
Trimmer, 6 mos. by Monarch, out of No. 24, 32 
Miracle, 4 mos, by * out of Matchem’s 
dam, 120 
Windsor, 4 mos. by ‘ out of No. 19, 42 
Paymaster, 3 mos. hy Falstaff, out of No. 6, 22 
Satellite, 9 yrs. by Sirius, out of Rose by Wel- 
lington, 75 





27 Bulls, &c. 


BORER IN APPLE TREES. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer. 

Sir—I know that your candor will excuse me 
when I express a difference of opinion as to the 
suggestion of Mr Youne, of Chatham,* in the 
proposed destruction of the apple tree borer, by 
camphor. You are right, probably, in supposing 
that the holes through which the excrements of the 
insect are protruded, are the avenues through 
which the perfect insect is to make his “escape. 
But it must be equally true that it has a direct 
communication with the insect, (whatever its state 
may then be,) and as camphor is the most efficient 
substance, (I believe) known for the destruction of 
insects, I must say, as a merely speculative ques- 
tion, that I have never seen a suggestion so plau- 
sible as that of Mr Joserpu Youne, of Chatham. 
I think so much of it, that I should not be sur- 
prised if it should lead not only to a more ready 
mode of destroying the apple tree borer, but to the 
destruction of many other insects, which infest 
vegetable on and I hope that this power, 


2,184 








*See New England Farmer, vol. viii. page 206. 
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known to be one of the greatest, will be fairly | 
tried. A FARMER. | 

Boston, Jan, 16, 1830. 


Remarks by the Editor.—We are ever happy 
to insert any article which may impeach or con- 
tradict our own opinions, or detect any error into 
which we may have fallen, when truth and utility 
require the correction. We are, therefore, under 
great obligations to “ A Farmer” for his sugges- 
tions, which are given above. But we apprehend 
that the Apple tree Borer (saperda bivitata of Pro- 
fessor Say*) does not make a hole ina tree large 
enough to “get ina piece of camphor about as 
large as a kernelof ludian Corn,” (which is the 
process for destroying the insect recommended by 
Mr Youne) till it leaves the tree. We have al- 
ways supposed that when we find a bole in an ap- 
ple tree, about the size of a goose-quill, it leads 
to the deserted tenement of the borer or wood-eater, 
is the avenue of his erit, not the path of his en- 
trance ; and any application made to a hole of that 
size, visible on the outside of the tree, would, we 
thought, be like “ shutting the door after the steed 
is stolen.” 

It is stated in the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Repository, vol. v. page 360, that a Committee 
was appointed to examine the subject of the de- 
predations committed by the borer, consisting of 
Samuet G. Perkins and Jonn Prince, Esqrs. 
who stated that “In apple and mountain ash 
trees, the existence of the animal in the tree may 
generally be known by the mossy appearance on 
the bark, and it may be traced by removing a little 
earth from the body of the tree, next above the 
insertion of the great roots. /though the hole al 
which the insect enters is, in many instances, very 
small, yet it is easily discoverable by an ap- 
pearance of powdered wood, or fine saw dust, 
which is thrown out by the worm ;—here you 
may ivtroduce your chisel, and follow his 
track.” 

We fully coincide in opinion with “ A Farmer,” 
that camphor is a very efficient substance for the 
destruction of all kinds of insects ; the only diffi- 
culty in this case, is in its application, The egg of 
the borer, according to Jesse Bug, Esq. is depo- 
sited beneath the surface of the soil. The insect 
is hatched in the wood or bark, becomes a larva 
or worm, directs its course upwards as it feeds, 
and issues, we believe, a perfect bug or beetle 
some distance above the root. 

An able writer for the New England Farmer 
asserts (vol. iv. page 313,) that “the insect, [the 
borer] after its last transformation is a beetle of a 
dark slate or brown color, some of the smaller 

species have figured stripes on their wings; they 
fly about in the heat of July, quick on the wing 
and very shy. They are little noticed, and depo- 
sit then their seed in the bark of almost every kind 
of trees; the oak bark is filled with it, that of the 
yellow pine, sometimes the maple. The forest 
and the orchard are fully stocked ; and the borers 
are the meat on which depends the whole tribe of 
the woodpeckers.” 

This writer is of opinion that the apple tree bo- 





* We were wrong in supposing the perfect insect, 
which is the parent of the apple tree borer to be a fly, re- 
sembling a wasp. On the contrary, it is a bug or beetle. 
We had confounded the apple tree borer with the worm 
which destroys peach trees, and is styled, by Professor 
Say, JEgeria Exitiosa. 

i Memoirs of N. Y. Board of Agriculture, vol. iii. page 





rer is one of the species of the genus Cerambyz. 


This genus, according to Rees’ Encyclopedia, 
“comprehends an amazing number of the larger 
and most beautiful of the celeopterous [wing- 
caused] insects, In the larva state, they resemble 
soft, oblong, slender worms, with a shelly head, 
furnished with strong jaws, and six feet on the an- 
terior part. They live principally in trees, the in- 
ner part of which they bore through, reducing 
the wood to powder, and undergo their changes 
from the larva to the pupa, and thence to the per- 
fect state in the cavities which they bore.” 

It should seem then that the borer is introduced 
into the tree while yet an egg, and does not come 
out of it till it has gone through all the changes, 
which are necessary to its becoming a perfect in- 
sect. No doubt its course, or the cavity it makes, 
is enlarged as the worm increases in size, but when 
it makes an avenue leading out of the tree, the 
exterior part of which is as large as a goose-quill, 
or a kernel of corn, the mischief is completed, and 
the depredator has escaped. 

While we are attending to this subject, it may 
not be amiss to state some of the remedies, which 
have been proposed against this insect. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural Repository, vol. 
v. page 360, contains a paper on this insect, by 
Joun Prince, Esq. in which that gentleman sta- 
ted that these worms were “ easily got rid of by 
digging rouud the trees, and clearing away the 
earth to the roots, and then with a sharp pointed 
knife, a chisel er gouge>(and a small wire to probe 
if they were deep in the tree,) they were easily 
destroyed.” 

The Committee of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Society above mentioned, after recommend- 
ing the same metlod for extirpating the insect, 
observe that “The seasons when this operation 
is performed with most effect, are the spring and 
fall; and if in the spring, before the month of June, 
as the perfect insects escape before that time. 

Dr Thacher recommends the following me- 
thods of preventing the successful attacks of the 
insect upon the tree. 

« Early in the spring, let the sod from around 
the trunk of the tree be removed, down to the 
roots, and fill up the vacant place with some sub- 
stance that would prove obnoxious to the fly or 
worm, or that would infallibly resist its powers to 
penetrate the bark. Among the substances which 
appear ntost likely to prove successful, 1 will men- 
tion flax rubbish and seaweed, spread about the 
trunk, The next which occur are ashes, line, 
sea-shells, sea-sand, mortar rubbish from old 
buildings, clay, tauners’ bark, fragments of leather 
from the tanners’ and shoe makers’ shops, &c.” 

Professor Say, in a letter to Jesse Buel, Esq. 
says ‘* you state that it leaves the pupa, and he- 
comes perfect in the latter part of April, and that 
the eggs are deposited beneath the surface of the 
soil. These two circumstances ascertained, I 
would recommend the applicatiun early in May, 
or the latter part of April, of common bricklayers’ 


completely the part, and its immediate vicinity, 


of Agr. vol iii. page 479. 

This method has been tried by a gentleman in 
the vicinity of Boston with success; but it is at- 
tended with considerable trouble and expense ; 
and there is some difficulty in| making the mortar 
adhere to the surface of the tree, in consequence 


mortar, around the base of the tree, so as to cover 


where the deposit is made.”—-Mem. MV. Y. Board 





Since writing the above, we have been favored 
with the following communication from Messrs 
F.& J. Winsnip, Proprietors of the Brighton 
Nursery, near Boston. 


“Mr Fessenpen—Conformably to your sug- 
gestion, we herewith briefly give you an account 
of our experience and proceedings with regard to 
preventing the future depredations and destrue- 
tive effects of the Apple tree Borer. Five years 
ago, we were exceedingly troubled, having, at the 
same time, several thousand trees infested with 
them. We applied the wash, as recommended 
by B. Wuee er, Esq. of Framingham, vol. iv. p. 
248, of New England Farmer, and have contin- 
ued it every season since, the first week in June, 
in pleasant weather, on from five to ten thousand 
trees, annually. The admirable effect has been 
astonishing ; not only effectually preventing the 
destructive effects of the borer, but killing imme- 
diately the moss, and destroying those other insects, 
usually found impeding the good health of the 
tree ; also resuscitating and invigorating every 
kind of tree we have applied it to. We should 
recommend as a general wash, one pound of pot- 
ash to six pints of water. And fur promptness 
of execution the mariner’s long handled tar brush, 
which may be had at the Agricultural Warehouse, 
North Market-street, or the common paint brush 
will answer. Every other year will answer as a 
remedy against the borer, although the horticul- 
turist will find himself richly rewarded by a more 
frequent application. 

“ Brighton, Feb. 6, 1830.” 

GRAFTING IN WINTER.—auery. 

Mr Epiror—I am eredibly informed by an 
acquaintance of mine, that he has a brother resi- 
ding in New Jersey, who has a long time been in 
the habit of grafting in the winter season; and 
that he does it with great success, and but very 
seldom sets a graft but what takes and grows 
well. 

I have no particular knowledge about the time 
of his cutting the grafts, or his mode of setting 
them. 

If any of your subscribers have any particular 
knowledge on this subject, I should be pleased 
to hear their remarks. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Leeds, N. Y. Feb. 6, 1830. 


CULTIVATION OF EXOTIC PLANTS. 
[Concluded from page 202.} 
BULBOUS GREEN HOUSE PLANTS. 


Antholyza ethiopica. 3 May, June, orange. C. Good Hope. 
1759. 
These are humble plants with very beautiful 
flowers, peculiarly adapted for pots and for cham- 
ber decorations in spring. 


Cyclamen hederefolium. 4. April. white. Austria. 1596. 
persicum. 4 Feb. April. crimson. Cypress. 1731. 


Lachenalia angustifolia. 1. April, May. white. Cape. 1793. 
Gladiolus watsonius. 1. Feb. April. crimson. Cape. 1791. 
angustus, 2. May, June. light yellow. Cape. 
1751. 
blandus. 4. June. light flesh. Cape. 1774. 
byzantinus. 2. June, July. crimson. Turkey. 
1629. 
campanulatus. 4. May. light purple. Cape. 1794. 
carneus. 2. May, June. flesh. Cape. 1796. 
namaquensis. }. May, June. orange. Cape. 1800. 
versicolor. 1. May, June. brown. Cape. 1794. 
undulatus. 1. April, May. pink. Cape. i760. 
cardinalis. 2. July, Aug. rich scarlet. Cape. 1789. 


Ixia aulica. 2. April, May. pink. Cape. 1774. 
flexuosa. 2. April, May. pink. 1757. 
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Most of the species of iridee are extremely 
beautiful, and as they aw2 generally very easily 
cultivated, they have become universal favorites 
They are sword-leaved plants, with 


in gardens. 
The Hon. W. 


brilliant but transient flowers, 


Herbert, who has perhaps paid more attention fo | 


the cultivation of bulbs than any other individual 
in Europe, is€ persuaded that the African gladioli 
will become great favorites with florists, when 
their beauty in the open border, the facility of 
their culture, and the endless variety which may 
be produced from seed by blending the several 
species, are fully known ; nor will they be found 
to yield in beauty to the tulip and ranunculus.” 
Where it is intended to raise new varieties, the 
seed should be sown in the spring, in a bed of 
peat dnd sand, and well watered before and after 
they come up. About the middle of October, or 
as soon as the leaves wither, the young bulbs 
should be taken up and dried; they may be re- 
planted again at any time, placing them about 
eight inches under ground, to prevent the frost 
reaching them, Next year they will generally 
flower. The best way of treating gladioli which 
are to be flowered in pots is, whenever the bulbs 
are potted, to plunge the pots about eight inches 
under ground, and raise them nearer the surface 
in spring, as soon as the very severe frosts are 
over ; or not to plunge them so deep, and protect 
them with moss, leaves, rotten tan, &c. The rich 
scarlet flowers of gladiolus cardinelis, and their 
three white spots, distingnish this fine species. 

Massonia angustifolia. 4. March, April. white. Cape. 1775. 

latifolia. §. March, April. white. Cape. 1775. 
schabra. 4. Jan. April. white. Cape. 1790. 

These are very singular plants, with broad leaves 
lying flat on the ground, and compact umbels of 
flowers. 

Oxalis laburnifolia. 4. Sept. Oct. purple. Cape. 1793. 
rubella. 4. Sept. Nov. pink. Cape. 1791. 
tricolor. 4. Oct. Dec. white. Cape. 1794. 
variabilis. 3. Oct. Dec. white. Cape. 1794. 
tenuifolia. §. Oct. Nov. white. Cape. 1790. 

These are curious and pretty little bulbous 
rooted plants, natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
where they grow in sandy ground, flowering after 
the rainy season. In the European green houses 
they flower either very late in autumn, or very 
early in the spring. They are best kept in pots 
which will hold a good many roots. The earth 
should be so light and sandy as never to become 
hard, but always to be soft enough not to resist 
the point of the finger when pressed upon it ; 
when the flowering time is passed, the pots re- 
quire neither care nor water, 

Tulipa clusiana. 1. June. white. Sicily. 1636. 
celsiana. 14. June, July. yellow. Levant. 

These are elegant little bulbs; inferior indeed 
to their prototypes in splendor of coloring, but 
more elegant in their simplicity. 

Scilla hyacinthoides. §. Aug. blue. Madeira. 1585. 
Ornithogalum niveum. 4. May, June. white. Cape. 1774. 
Amaryl'is formosissima. }. May, Aug. deep crimson, N. 
America. 
vitata. 1. April, May. striped. 1769. 
v. Johnsonii. 2. May, July. striped. 1774. 
blanda. §. May, June. pink. Cape. 1754. 
pumilio. §. Nov. pink. 1774. 
These are lovely plants. They thrive best in 


a rich loamy soil, and should have but little water 
given them after they are done flowering, so that 
the bulbs may harden ; they are increased by off- 
set, and by seed, which they bear plentifully if 
care be taken to shake some pollen on the stigma 
at the proper season. 


Veltheimia viridifolia. 2. April, Nov. flesh. Cape. 1768. 





Tigridis pavonia. May, Sept. Mexico. 1796. 
Polianthes tuberosa. 3. Aug. Sept. white. 1629. 
v. flore pleno. 

This popular bulb is generally supposed to be a 
native of the East Indies, though there is some 
reason for believing that it came originally from 
South America. In the Flora Peruviana et Chi- 
lensis it is stated to have been found wild in Peru, 
aud Rumpbius relates that it was unknown in 
Amboyna before the year 1674, having been car- 
ried thither from Batavia ; it may have been trans- 
ported from Holland to the latter settlement. — Its 
constitution is more like a Peruvian plant than 
one of Ceylon or Java. The north of Europe has 
usuaily been supplied every year with tubers from 
Italy, the south of France, and the warmer parts 
of America, where the roots increase and blossom 
freely. Flowering bulbs have however been pro- 
duced in England, by Salisbury, and other distin- 
guished amateurs, equal to those imported. The 
theory recommended is to keep the roots growing 
as vigorously as possible from May to October, 
but in a state of complete rest and drought the 
rest of the year. The leaves are cf a whitish 
green. Flowers in a terminal spike, white, some- 
times tinged with a blush of pink ; their odour 
rich and delicious, most powerful at night. ‘The 
double variety is in most esteem, though both are 
equally fragrant. 

Nerine sarniensis. 1. Sept. Oct. crimson. Japan. 1659. 
humilis. 2. June, July. crimson. Cape. 1795. 
curvifolia. 1. May, Sept. purple. Cape. 1777. 

Bulbous rooted plants are generally propagated 
by offsets ; most of them may likewise be propa- 
gated by stripping off leaves with a portion of the 
scale of the bulb, which being planted in pots of 
mould, will produce bulbs. ‘Tunicate bulbs, if cut 
transversely a little above the middle, will form 
young bulbs in abundance near the margin of the 
outer coat. The great art of cultivating these 
plants is to attend to the proper time of putting them 
into a state of rest; and when they are in a grow- 
ing state, to place them as near the light, and af- 
ford them such a supply of air and water, as will 
enable them to bring their leaves to perfection ; 
for on this depends the quantity of nutritive mat- 
ter prepared and deposited in the bulb, and con- 
sequently its ability to flower the following sea- 
son. Exotic bulbs require nearly the same degree 
of heat when lying dormant as they do when 
growing. 


HERBACEOUS ANDSTEMLESS GREEN HOUSE PLANTS, 


Linum flavum, j. June, Aug. yellow. Austria. 1793. 
Suffruticosum. 1. Aug. pink. Spain. 1759. 

Lotus creticus. §. June, Sept. yellow. Levant. 1680. 

Sowerbea juocea, 1, May, July. pink. N. S. Wales. 1792. 

Campanula mollis. 1. May, Aug. purple. Sicily. 1788. 

Witsenia corymbosa. §. April, Sept. pale blue. Cape. 1803. 

Achillea egyptiaca, 1. July, Sept. pale yellow. Levant. 

1640. 

Antirrhinum molle. 4. July, Oct. white. Spain. 1752. 

Gnaphalium orientale. 14. April, Aug. yellow. Cape. 1812. 

Agapanthus umbellatus. 3. Jan, Aug. blue. Cape. 1690. 


GEN. DEARBORN’S ADDRESS. 
[Continued from page 227.} 

Architecture claims a conspicuous rank among 
the arts which are subservient to rural economy ; 
but in the United States it cannot be expected, 
that individuals should indulge that natural pro- 
pensity of man, for magnificent edifices ; still 
their establishments may assume the beauties of 
a refined taste, and be made to harmonize more 
perfectly with the purposes of their appropriation, 
and the scenery in which they are embowered, 
without enhancing the cost of construction. The 





error has not been merely that of negligence in 
the plan, indifference as to location, and a disre- 
| gard of all the characteristics of the various or- 
{ders of architecture; but in the heedless §selec- 
tion of materials, an ostentatious extravagance in 
the size, and a wasteful exuberance of fancied em- 
bellishments, 

There being no law of primogeniture in the 
American Republics, estates are continually sub- 
divided, until each portion is so reduced, as not to 
exceed the means of general occupancy: what- 
ever sums, therefore, are lavished on a country 
residence, beyond the conveniences and comforts 
usually required by the great mass of the free- 
holders, are lost to the heirs, and often prove ruin- 
ous to the aspiring projector. 

We admire what has been done in other coun- 
tries, and possessing means ample as the actual 
proprietor of the stately edifice, rashly imitate the 
pleasing example, without reflecting, that what we 
behold, has been the work of successive heirs, 
during the lapse of ages, and will descend with 
increasing grandeur, to countless generations. 

If stone be substituted for wood, utility and 
neatness, for extent and fantastic ornaments, and 
less be expended on the structures and more in 
improving the grounds, each farm would be ren- 
dered intrinsically more valuable, and the whole 
country would assume that flourishing, picturesque, 
and delightful aspect, which so emphatically be- 
speaks the prosperity, intelligence, and happiness 
of a people. 

The natural divisions of Horticulture are the 
Kitchen Garden, Seminary, Nursery, Fruit Trees 
and Vines, Flowers and Green Houses, the Bota- 
nical and Medical garden, and Landscape, or Pic- 
turesque Gardening. 

Each of these departments require to be sepa- 
rately considered and thoroughly understood, in 
all its ramificetions, before it can be ably man- 
aged, or all so happily arranged, as to combine 
utility and comfort, with ornament and recreation. 
To accomplish this, on a large scale, and in the 
best manner, artists and scientific professors are 
employed in Europe, and are much required in 
this country. Hitherto their services have been 
generally supplied by the owners of the soil, who, 
as amateurs, have devised and executed plans of 
improvement, which do honor to their taste and 
skill, and encourage the hope, that tlese laudable 
examples of successful cultivation, will have a 
salutary influence throughout the Union. 

The Kitchen Garden is an indispensable ap- 
pendage to every rural establishment, from the 
stately mansion of the wealthy to the log-hut of 
the adventurous pioneer, on the borders of the 
wilderness. In its rudest and most simple form, 
it is the nucleus and miniature sample of all oth- 


each, which are gradually extended, until the 
whole estate combines those infinitely various 
characteristics, and assumes that imposing aspect, 
which constitutes what is graphically called the 
picturesque. 

(To be concluded next week.) 

A whale, seventy-five feet in length, was landed 
on King’s [Lynn] Beach, in the month of Decem- 
ber, {1756}. Dr. Henry Barchsted rode into his 
mouth, in a chair drawn by a horse; and after- 
wards had two of his ribs set up for gate posts, 
at his house in Essex-street, where they stood for 














more than fifty years.— History of Lynn. 


ers, having small compartments of the products of 
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LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. than the Cossacks ; and during the latter half of Eastern blood.* Every part of the continent, how- 
— = <== ‘the race, a mere child had ridden the Cossack. ever following the example of England, has been 
[Continued from page 228.] | diligently engaged in the improvement of its breed, 





CHAPTER II. THE TURKISH HORSE. ‘and the German and Prussian horses are now 
} 


Al . ‘ ° : . } : , =) 
THE DIFFERENT FOREIGN BREEDS. | The Turkish horses are descended principally better proportioned, and have considerable en- 
— | from the Arab, crossed by the Persian and certain durance, but are still deficient in speed. The 
THE TARTAR AND CALMUCK HORSE. | other bloods. The body, however, is even longer | Prussian, German, and the greater part of the 
The horses of the other parts of Tartary, com- | than the Arabian’s, and the crupper more elevated. French cavairy are procured from Holstein. They 
prehending the immense plains of Central Asia,|They have contributed materially to the improve- are of a dark, glossy, bay color, with small heads, 
and a considerable part of Eurepean Russia, are | ment of the English breed. The Byerley andthe large nostrils, and full dark eyes, the fire and 
little removed from a wild state; they are small Helmsley Turk, are names familiar to every one clearness of which, seem to denote the inward 
and badly made ; but capable of supporting the | conversant with horses, and connected with our Spirit of the animal. They are beautiful, active, 
longest and most rapid journey, on the scantiest | best blood. and strong. 
fare. The foals, from the earliest period, are ex- | The learned and benevolent Busbequius, who! eye swepisn, FINLAND, AND NORWEGIAN HoRsz. 
posed to the inclemency of the weather, have little | was ambassador to Constantinople in the seven- Of the Swedish horses, Clarke, in his “Scandi 
to eat, and follow their dams in the longest ex-| teenth century, gives the following account of the | ng Re wad ‘ lb be tifal. ia 
cursions, and, therefore, soon acquire a very great /Turkish horses. Our grooms, and their masters eM: dy heen teeey J ed ee ee 
ngs gs. pent oO a : weiss - . remarkable for their speed and spirit. Those of 
power of sustaining fatigue. They must be hardy too, may learn a lesson of wisdom and humanity Fi ‘ s 
‘ ge ‘- : | Finland he describes as yet smaller, not more 
for another reason. The Tartars live much on’ from lis words, ; r ; . : ; 
: ‘ : ..» \than twelve hands high, beautifully formed, and 
the flesh of horses, and, consequently, those ani- “There is po creature so gentle as a Turkish | ; 
— : ivery fleet. The peasants take them from the fo- 
‘ mals that are unable to support the labor of their | horse, nor more respectful to his master, or the , 
; “aearies : : " rests when they are wanted for travellers. Al- 
frequent rapid emigrations are soon destroyed, | groom that dresses him. ‘The reason is, because ‘ 3 
: : : - |though apparently wild, they are under perfect 
and only the more vigorous preserved. | they treat their horses with great lenity. I my- | | | they 1 ll ile } 
. oF | | lai : . . | )control, and they trot along with ease at the rate 
The horses which range at large over the plains | self saw, when I was in Pontus, passing through a | oll diiine elias ot bene.” 
* . . { . = . ° Sa . 
are divided into herds, at the head of which are part of Bithinia called Axilos, towards Cappado- | The following story is. told of one of the Nor 
laced two stallions, who carefully prevent them) cia, how indulgent the countrymen were to young | Pe eee y ; oS we ow 
= eon arate fF ae at y he Sate ste: 'wegian horses. His master had been din‘ng at a 
from intermingling with each other, and itis rarely | colts, and how kindly they used them soon after they |< : - . 
Sishtd let. ‘Ge the seprench of & ctenaie| foaled. Th ae pre Neti neighboring town, and, when it was time to return, 
8 10st, 1 | we 0 a, e € J 1e rl } 
pe aces : Pl , 1 bongs Perego Rete et nce y: rity © had exceeded so much, that he could not keepa 
herd, the stallions drive their own into a close them into their houses, and almost to their tables, Reg Pe, “trggh A 
: : . - firm seat in his sadd!e. The horse regulated him- 
body, place themselves in front, and, if necessary,/ and use them even like children. They hung | ; ‘ 
A, 1 dri ins sien Apia eniiten| thing lik : i” auites ‘nant “te self, as well as he could, according to the unset- 
U e o -rs. y e p c ° ° ° — 
Pens sala ss t) ise -dtveen ewer um Rarlicen gee bor mer He Des afr: “ ane’ © tled motion of his rider, but, happening to make 
ry ne e f Ss gf § so | 
nner al wes 4 silts sleet wd Bose jatar ~ pasate - seat se eran see a false step, the peasant was thrown, and hung 
p stray e § ° Pr oe . : . 
a ee ae a ae eee eee © grooms tat) with one foot entangled in the stirrup. The 


il the x enough to form herds of wild : i ‘ i sters ; | ‘ , Awe . 
ee ee ° heeammag them sre ss indulgent as their master ’\ horse immediately stopped, and twisting his body 
mares for themselves. 


a they frequently sleek them down with their hands, ‘in various directions, endeavored to extricate his 
get en tienmpedlba age sre ie _ | sad sever ute a cudgel to Gang dele cides, but in | master, but in vain. The man was severely burt 
a n, peatatigenc rent cdites Bie Pseamessde cist segs necessity. This makes their horses | and siamaie helpless; but the shock had brou ht 
blood horses, .in a race whieh fairly put to the test! great lovers of mankind ; and they are so far from litonion his fos s The Soadig er a ahi te 
we thele epee’ ond extutiate. _On the 4th “of | kicking, wincing, or pewing meager: Minced, lay on i ground, and, stooping, laid hold of the 
ae ny bene Sey aren Ttnnien ot ent | gentle usage, that you will hardly find a master- | brim of his hat, and raised his head a little; but 
than fortyseven miles was run between two Cos-) Jess horse amongst them. . a , 
sack a two thorongh-bred English horses—j|  « But, alas! our Christian grooms’ horses go on | = pret ts taper raapte 1g Meigen je 
Sharper and Mina. The most celebrated Cossack | at another rate. They never think them rightly | a by it no has toeis. te cenanal ea ogee 
horses from the Don, the Black Sea, and the Ural, | curried till they thunder at them with their voices, | : na 
were sent; and after numerous trials, the best | and let their aiiia or horse whips, as it were, | Cnabled arp aan yaad ye asied 
eee pou tae Tee Lene) bem wants when thalt Reaguees Sate Heat) as ever ood feelin bid hie pat cherished 
atabout three or four lengths, but before they | stable ; so that they hate and fear them too. But ‘ne preva: Sate it died _ old a » 
had gone half a mile, the stirrup leather of Shar-' the Turks love to have their horses so gentle, | Man nae ag ite fee 2 pled Pe 
per broke, and he ran away with his rider, fol- | that at the word of command they may fall On| debt or aoliner to his jnteliicent pit faithful 
> ’ . . . * a . . a” 
eo win Micah te: Home traenaliarsy ie knees, and in tbis position receive their ri- servant, who has taken care of him when he was 
held in. | « They will take up a staff or club upon the| unable to take care of himself, and, possibly, has 
‘ oie d ‘ : ; Phe preserved his life. Let him repay the debt by 
Half the distance was run in an hour and four road with their teeth, which their rider has let fall, ohscipeadions 
minutes. Both the English horses were then and hold itup to him again; and when they are ait 
fresh, and one of the Cossacks. On their return, | perfect in this lesson, then, for credit, they have Cae eae SETS. ; ; 
Mina fell lame, and was taken away. The Cos-. rings of silver hung on their nostrils as a badge of There are numerous troops ved horses in this 
sack horse, likewise, began to flag, when the ac-/ honor and good discipline. f saw some horses cold oe ees Sey, aaron or 
companying Russians began to drag him on by | when their master was fallen from the saddle, | !"& Mr Anderson, from the eons ee horse, 
the bridle, throwing away the saddle, and putting | stand stock still without wagging a foot till he got but, according to Mr Horrebow, ttted of wrens 
a mere child on his back. Sharper, likewise, evi-| wp again. Another time I saw a groom standing | origin. They are very small, strong, and swift. 
dently shewed the effects of the pace at which he | at a distance in the midst of a whole ring of hor-. There are thousands of them in the mountains 
had gone when running away, and was much dis- | ses, and, at the word of command, they would | which never enter a stable, but instinct or habit 
tressed. The Cossacks then had recourse to foul either go round or stand still, Once T saw some has taught them to scrape away the snow, or 


play, and actually carried on their horse; some | horses, when their master was at dinner with me | break the ice, in eeae oo ag | mae, “ 
dragging him on by a rope, and the bridle at his in an upper room, prick up their ears to hear Its few are usually kept in the mae, -~ eng 
head ; and others pulling him on by the tail, and | voice, and when they did so they neighed for | Peasant wants more, o ms car as he 
riding alongside of his quarters to support him, joy.” ome, and shoes them umself, and that some- 
and relieving each other at this fatiguing work. times with a sheep’s horn, 
THE GERMAN HORSE. - — 


Sharper did the whole distance in two hours and | *ML. de Buffon strangely affirms, that the Hussars and 








fortyeight minutes, and the Cossack horse was| The German horses — generally large, heavy, | tungerians slit the nostrils of their horses with a view 
warped in, eight minutes after him. At starting,|and slow. The Hungarian may be an exception, to increase their wind, and to prevent their neighirg ; 


is oo i being lighter, speedier, and giving greater proof of | and that Hungarian, Croatian, and Polish horses continue 
the English horses carried full three stone more | g lighter, sp ’ giving oo old cape tere the ante ta On thelr Tee teeth. 
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HORTICULTURAL INSTITUTE OF FROMON T. 

Mr Fessenven-—-Whenit is fully understood, wliat 
laudable exertions have been made in Europe to extend 
the science, and perfect the art of Horticulture, it is con- 
fidently anticipated, that the citizens of the United States 
will not linger in the rear of this age of general improve- 
ment; they will present examples of ggnerous patronage, 
and evince a zea for the encouragement and extension of 
rural economy, which shall be in some degree, commen- 
surate with the vast extent of their country, and the great 
variety of its soil and climate. 

It is only twentyfour years since the London Horticul- 
tural Society was established, and there are now nearly 
fifty similar institutions, in the Island of Great Britain. 
The first to commence in the career of cultivation, Eng- 
land still maintains her distinguished position in the ad- 
vance. Her fruit and floral nurseries supply the gardens 
and conservatories of the continent, with some of their 
most valuable and splendid ornaments. 

France is rushing onward in the same honorable course, 
with that energy and intelligence, which triumphs over 
all impediments. In the various provinces where Horti- 
cultural Societies have not been established, those of Ag- 
riculture, of the Sciences or Arts, have created a depart- 
ment expressly devoted to that interesting pursuit; and 
during the last summer, a Practical and Theoretical School 
was founded at Fromont, by the illustrious Chevalier Sou- 
LANGE Bonin, for the improvement of the various 
branches of Gardening. 

Looking forward, with cheering hopes, to the period, 
when our distinguished, intelligent, and wealthy fellow 
citizens, aided by the munificent patronage of the govern- 
ment, will emulate this magnificent example, I have be- 
lieved that the character, plan, and object of the School 
of Fromont, would be interesting and instructive, and 
inclose the account which has been given of it in the 
Annales de la Societie D’ Horticulture de Paris. 

It is impossible that we should long remain destitute of 
the advantages of a Garden of Experiment, at least ; and 
if neither the national, or state governments will extend 
their protection over such important,—such indispensable 
institutions, the people will come forward with individual 
liberality, and place themselves on an equality with the 
subjects of the eastern continent, by the liberal endow- 
ment of seminaries, for the promotion of this, and every 
other branch of science, the arts, and literature, Massa- 
chusetts has thus far stood preeminent, for her numerous 
colleges, academies, schools, and societies of instruction. 
She will hasten to gather fresh laurels in the boundless 
field of intelligence. 

Very respectfully, 
Your most obedient servant. 
. H. A. S. DEARBORN. 


Brinley Place, 
Jan. 25, 1830. 


EXTRACT NO. III. 


Horticultural Institute of Fromont,in Ris, Depart- 
ment of Seine-et-Oise, under the direction of 
M. Le Chevaiier Soulange Bodin. 


It is worthy of remark, that the most simple 
arts of industry, and the rudest occupations, are 
subjected, by public opinion, to the necessity of an 
apprenteeship of longer or shorter duration; and 
parents, Who destine their sons to the practice of 
these arts aad occupations, consider themselves 
obliged to disyense with their labor for several 
years, and even to pay an annual sum for their 
instruction ; and yet, what is the information 
Which it is requisite they shou!d acquire ?—what 
long and complicated studies have they to pursue ? 
We repeat, some details of practice, and the use 
of a few tools, for which, it is thought they do not 


pay too dear, by losing the time of the young cultivated in nurseries and gardens,—their multi- 


men, for three or four years. And the gardener, 
who, to merit a ce.tain degree of confidence, 
should acquire theoretical information on the 


| plication, and their applications both to our wants 
‘and our pleasures. 
To attain this result, he has made the following 


physical, chemical, and natural sciences ;—the gar- | arrangements in the establishment. 


dener, who becomes a really useless agent, when 
his labors are not guided by rational practice ;—the 
gardener, who should take counsel of bis intelli- | 
gence, and of circumstances, which vary accord-| 
ing to place and time, and the objects to which 

he applies bis industry ;—the gardener, we say, 
is generally, in France, left to his own education ; 
while it is indispensable that he should derive, 
from the instructions of an able master, elemen- 
tary ideas on botany, vegetable physiology, on 
physics and chemistry, on mechanics, geometry, 
and more especially, on the culture, multiplication, 
support and conservation of all kinds of vegeta- 
bles, which constitute the domain of Horticulture, 
he does not receive even that degree of instruc- 
tion which an apprenticeship gives to the work- 
man, in the most simple mechanical profession. 
For, what are the greater part of our journeymen 
gardeners ? men who labor, sow, plant, water, 
and successively prune, graft, &c ;—this is all, 
and it may be said, without knowing what they 
do, or why,— imitating tall these operations the 
master gardeners, who, like them, having received 
the same instruction, for the same work, have ex- 
ecuted itin the same manner, and without ever 
applying to it a single reflection. We know, that 
in the capital and its environs, there are a consid- 
erable number of honorable exceptions ; distin- 
guished cultivators have transmitted their theore- 
tical information, elucidated by the practice of 
several disciples who are worthy of them, and the 
Royal Garden, especially, under the illustrious 
Anpre Tuourn, has produced many excellent pu- 
pis; but, in a general thesis, it may be said with 
truth, that in most of the departments of France, 
the gardens are abandoned to the blindest routine ; 
still, it is seen, that gardening is an art which can- 
not be learned by an apprenticeship, under the di- 
rection of a mere practitioner, however able he 
may be; theoretical knowledge is necessary, 
which can only be displayed, developed, and fol- 
lowed in its application by the learned. 

It is certain, that in proportion as we remove 
from the capital, the various branches of garden- 
ing have been struck with sterility. The embar- 
rassment which proprietors daily experience, in 
procuring gardeners, who, by their intelligence, are 
a little elevated above the common practitioners ; 
—the spirit of routine in which are conducted, 
not ouly the greater part of the private gardens, 
but even the establishments of the industrious, 
on whose cultivation, whether well or ill managed, 
depends the prosperity or ruin of a laboring fa- 
mily ;—the contempt of the greater part of prac- 
titioners for that instruction which is communica- 
ted by books ;—the ignorance of even a large 
number of proprietors, with regard to an industry 
and a kind of labor, which touches, nevertheless, 
so nearly, their interest, by increasing the value 
of their property,—their enjoyments, by the mul- 
tiplication of products,—their satisfaction and re- 
pose, by the amelioration of the social and moral | 
condition of the cultivators, and by the greater | 
comfort in everything by which they are sur- 
rounded, are the considerations which have in- 
duced M. Soutance Bonin to found the Horti- 
cultural Institute of Fromont, which is intended | 























to embrace the study and knowledge of all plants | 


| 


Ist courses—viz. a course of botany and vege- 
table physiology applicable to Horticulture, by 
professor Guillemin ; a special course of culture, 
applicable to fruit, forest, and ornamental trees, 
culinary and ornamental plants, indigenous and 
exotic, by professor Porreau ; a course on the 
theory and composition of landscape gardens. 

2d.—To complete these theoretic studies the es- 
tablishment possesses a library, a cabinet of de- 
monstrative instruments, models, implements, &c, 
and a Herbary. 

3d.—For the practical studies, besides the vari- 
ous labors of the Garden of Fromont, which are 
to be performed by the pupils, there will be formed 
groups of methodical plantations, and squares of 
experiments, for the practical studies. Among 
these groups, there will be some assigned to the 
formation of a Pomological School, for the exami- 
nation and verification of the species of fruits, 
and others to a Forest School, for the examination 
and comparison of exotic forest trees. 

The pupils have the title of Candidates of Hor- 
ticulture, and to obtain admission, they must know 
how to read, write, cipher, be fifteen years of age, 
furnished with good recommendations, and engage 
to work for a determinate period, which is gene- 
rally three years ; no compensation is required of 
them, their labor being considered sufficient to 
defray the cost of instruction, and all other ex- 
penses. 

On leaving the establishment, those who have 
passed through all the courses of instruction, in a 
satisfactory manner, receive a brevet, certifying 
their studies and abilities. 

'The Garden of Fromont contains about 130 
acres. Extensive green houses, stoves, and orange- 
ries, have been erected, and all the other appro- 
priate appendages, which are required to render 
the establishment effectual for instruction and ex- 
periment in the various divisions of Horticulture. 

The Institution was opeved on the fifteenth of 
May, 1829, under the auspices of M. De Boisser- 
TRAND, Director General of Agriculture, and Vi- 
comte Hericort De Tuury, President of the 
Royal and Central Agricultural Society. Dis- 
courses were pronounced by them and professor 
Porreav. 

The founder and instructers prepare and issue a 
monthly publication, called the “ Annales de l’In- 
stitut Horticole de Fromont,” devoted to the illus- 
tration of the studies pursued in the establishment, 
and to whatever is interesting and instructive in 
botany or gardening. H. A. S. D. 


COFFEE. 

There are probably many house-keepers who 
will be interested in the following simple rules 
for the preparation of an important item of do- 
mestic luxury. It is somewhat remarkable that 
an infusion which may be inade_ with great ease, 
and in a very short space of time, is, in many fa- 
milies, the cause of more vexation and complaint 
than all the other petty annoyances of the house- 
hold put together, The suggestions below, which 
we copy from the Virginia Literary Museum, may 
be the means of soothing the diurnal irritation of 
many an unquiet spirit.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 
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ist. The raw coffee should be round and small 
grained, free from dirt, and of a tight color. It 





to Burlington, and from opposite these to the lower 
end of Lake Ontario at Ogdensburgh. It is the 





—s- 





see |,* its ‘exhausting properties are more to be 
diewed. If, however, a sufficient quantity of 


should have no appearance of mouldiness, and be | only route by which the Lakes can be reached | the produce of the soil be returned to it, this prac. 


quite free from any strong smell, It should not| 
be long kept in sacks with other provisions, as 
there is no substance more apt to obtain strong | 
and disagreeable odors from the presence of its 
Rum injures ti; and Miller even goes | 





neighbors, 


by land, through the whole of the Atlantic States, 
without crossing mountains; but on this route 
there are not even high lands. One other singu- 
lar fact—These inland seas, which commence at 
an immense inland distance, gradually approach 





4 


tice may prove very beneficial. 

Lime is generally applied immediately or soon 
afier it is slaked; or if it be suffered to remain 
long in heap, ager it has been slaked, there is rea- 
son to believe that it obtains but little carbonic 


so fur as to state, that a few bags of pepper, on/the Atlantic, and terminate near one hundred | acid till after it is spread over the soil, for mortar 
yoard a ship from India, upon one occasion, spoil-| miles nigher Boston than any other seaport, more } will remain a long time in bulk before it becomes 
a | 9 UT ’ | 5 } ’ 


ed the whole cargo, 

2d. When the grains are large, flat, and of ae 
green color, they should be kept on hand, in adry | 
situation, a long time before use. Every West. 
India planter knows this fact, although his interest | 
too often induces him to send the article to mar- | 
ket before it is old and dry enough, 

3d. Roasting coffee is by far the most difficult | 
operation of the housekeeper ; when carried far 
enough, an aromatic oil is formed by the heat and | 
forces itself out upon the surface of the entre 
giving them a glossy appearance, and an odor| 
which is considered their perfectiog ; yet too little | 
roasting prevents the aroma from appearing, and | 
too much completely volatilizes it, leaving nothing | 


buta flat, bitter taste. The heat should be strong | 


and the operation shortened as much as_ possible, | 


| 


without burning the grains. ‘The roaster should | 
| 


be close or well covered all the time, and, in order | 


to improve the looks and flavor, a small piece of 


than fifty miles nigher Boston than Albany is to 
Lake Erie, by the Erie Canal. This road will be 
the great highway to Europe four or five months 
in the year for all the boundless country, the two 
Canadas, as Boston can be reached more than one 
hundred miles nigher than any other seaport. 





MANURES.—pry THe Ep1Tor. 

I will first draw a line of distinction between 
those manures which actually enrich the soil, and 
those that merely excite fertility without produ- 
cing that effect. 

All animal and vegetable substances enrich the 
soil. No other substances are known to effect 
this invaluable purpose. 

Mechanical manures, such as clay, sand, gravel, 
&c, when properly applied, promote vegetation 
by altering the texture of the soil, and do not 
injure the enriching substances found in it. 

The manures which are generally termed sti- 


, » added to the coffee, while parching. | . ; . . 
butter may be added t » while | 8-| mulating, also promote vegetation, but in doing 


4th. When thus prepared, coffee may be pre- | this they exhaust the soil ; hence it is that the fer- 


serve e in large quantities, without losing} ,.)... . ‘ 
served ier — aege an <a, 8 | tilizing powers of lime and gypsum will cease to 
much of its freshness, provided the vessels con- 


baht eo 4 “— re mal or vegetable matter in the soil to act upon, 
5th. Aninfusion of coffee is better than a de- | 


/and will resume their action as soon as either of 


. . 1 1 Ti = » t i P } ° e - 
coction, simply because the heat, in the last case, | 14 ace enriching manures has been applied. 


being stronger and more lasting, drives off more It ay: aR AR 
of the aromatic oil. It is better, therefore, to;  ~ mid hd at ap an nein , Tn 
. . . s s 3 p ~ oO S . TA. 
grind the coffee very fine, and then to expose it) “ meres . a ir ge ager a . ae aa , tue 
e . ' “] . 1 
by means of a bag or strainer, to the action of ay" 7 a ge oe = wd aumeie a ee ae 
“a¢ . 2 { ~ 
boiling water than to boil it for any length of time. - ag rae aed alte @ . ' a , ale , fal ~— 
P a ) Ss y s = 
Heat, although unavoidable, injures the flavor, ni - 3 mpose ; — wr — u a 
: ure 0 . Ww e sp 
and the best coffee I remember to have tasted, | ce noni 7 eindived : " es . n = . pve 
; | to p nt ve ; also 
was made by exposing the powder to a pressure | af, se _ rn “a ‘ ne ' crea tl - 
. | subs ° lants 
of cold water ; a teaspoonful of this extract, thrown | = rapes “ -~ | aa p Basen pat “i. 
: : ee : c gathering and digestin nent, 
into a cup of hot water, is sufficient. It is not a vee y nk ae g i * pen en neo ge 
. : $ 2rtal ¥ 0 g - 
bad method to allow the ground coffee to lie in| .°''S ©! as gypeum pr mazing fer 
.. tility in old worn out soils, where but few traces 
cold water between meals, and then to prepare it | ‘ : ; 
> . : ‘of animal or Jvegetable matter appear ; likewise 
by adding hot water. Just in proportion to the . 
. . . . that great debility generally takes place in such 
continuance of heat in this and the last operation, “© : ! 7 
2 . . soils in consequence of the exhausting influence 
the fragrance disappears, and is replaced by a) . ; 
‘ : : . | of this substance, when proper attention has not 
strong bitter taste which, according to the experi- | 4 : : ; 
fet Chenevix, depends upon the presence of | been given to introduce a sufficiency of animal 
petit oe ’ |or vegetable matter to counteract the impoverish- 


tanning (resembling that in tan bark.) Roasting, | . “ ; 
besidee sor this bitter substance, deprives the | —* of this powerful promoter of vegeta- 
coffee of nutritious qualities. When this substance was first introduced as a 
manure, its exhausting properties were not known, 
and many greatly injured their grounds by the 
improper use of it; especially those who resided 
{where there was a ready market for hay. This 
caused loud complaints. They have, however, 
LOCATION OF A NORTHERN RAIL ROAD. been nearly silenced by the practice of those who 
Extract of a letter from a New England gentleman, now | Were careful to return to the ground a reasonable 
in Baltimore, to a friend in Charlestown, Mass. proportion of its product ; and the improvement 
I feel much gratified to learn that something is| made in the Sil hy the judicious use of this sub- 
doing towards obtaining a Railway from Charles- | stance almost exceeds credibility. 
town to the northward. The greatest Rail Road, I} Since it has been more generally known that 
have thought for years, ever to be made in this coun-| gypsum is a very valuable manure for wheat, 
try, may be constructed from Boston, through the when the seed is rolled in it, or when that sub- 
valley of Merrimack river, of White river, and of Stance is strewed over the surface of the ground, 
Onion river, all lying nearly on the same course and is either harrowed or ploughed in with the 
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act when they no longer find a sufficiency of ani- | 





\ 


}a solid body.—Lorain’s Husbandry. 


Lime iseither quick lime, or caustic lime, or 
mild lime, sometimes called effete linie. When 
first burnt it has a corrosive property, and speedily 
decomposes or destroys the organization of vege- 
table or animal fibre. After lime, recently burnt, 
has been exposed some time to the air, it absorbs 
carbonic acid gas, or fixed air, and becomes mild 
lime, and its qualities and properties are, in every 
particular, like those of pulverized chaik or lime- 
stone, which has never been burnt. 

When lime, which has recently been burnt, is 
exposed to the air, it soon falls into powder ; and 
it is then called slaked, and someti:nes air-slaked 
lime. The same effect is speedily produced by 
pouring water upon it, when it heats violently, 
and the water disappears. 

Slakel ime is merely a combination of lime, 
with about two thirds of its weight of water ;i. e. 
fiftyfive parts of lime absorb seventeen parts of 
water ; and in this case it is composed of a defi- 
nite proportion of water, and is what is called by 
chemists hydrate of lime; and when hydrate of 
lime becomes carbonate of lime by long exposure 
to the air, the water is expelled, and the carbonic 
acid gas takes its place. 

When lime, whether freshly burnt or slaked, 
is mixed with any moist fibrous vegetable matter, 
there is a strong action between the lime and the 
vegetable matter,and they form a kind of com- 
post together, of which a part is usuaily soluble 
in water. 

By this kind of operation, lime renders matter 
which was before comparatively inert, nutritive ; 
and as charcoal and oxygen abound in all vege- 
table matters, it becomes at the same time convert- 
ed into carbonate of lime.+ 

Mr Evelyn advised to the mixture of lime with 
turf in alternate layers, to lie in heaps for months ; 
in which time it will become so rich and mellow 
as to run like ashes. He thought it would nour- 
ish the soil more than if used alone in a greater 
quantity, and without any danger of exbausting 
the soil. Dr Deane advised to- mix lime with a 
large proportion of clay, or with mud from the 
bottom of ponds or rivers, and says it might then 
be applied even to sandy or gravelly soils with 
great advantage. 

The writer of A Treatise on Soils and Manures, 
appended to the Philadelphia edition of Davy’s 
Agricultural Chemistry, observes that quick lime 1s 
efficacious in fertilizing peats, and reducing uxder 
tillage, soils abounding in hard roots. But when 
animal and vegetable remains are destitue of fi- 
brous matter, so as not to require a powerful 
solvent, or when their bulk is not in (oo large a 
proportion, or their tendency to pvtrescency ex- 


* However useful it may be to harew in the gypsum, 
it does not seem likely to produce the same immediate 
powerful effect as is obtained by wlling the seed in that 
substance. 





t Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry. 
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is an unnecessary reduction of their strength. 

Sir John Sinclair recommends to slack lime in 
order to prepare it for manure with sea water or) 
urine; and observes that, “ Though there are ex- | 
ceptions to the rule, yet, in general, it may be con- | 
fidently asserted that unless where a’soil has by 
nature enough of calcareous matter in its Ccompo-| 
sition for the purposes of vegetation, it can nei- | 
ther be brought into the most fertile state, nor | 
will other manures be so useful as they ought if) 
lime or some other caleareous earth be not pre-| 
viously applied. The utility of lime to tarnips is | 
so great, that though in the same field where no | 
lime had been applied, the crop died away ; yet in | 
the limed part, the turnips flourished with unaba- 
ted vigor.” 





Braicuron Marxet.— Monday, Feb. 8. 
(Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot.) 

At market this day, 346 Beef Cattle, 72 Stores, 
549 Sheep and 160 Swine—divided as follows: 
upper market, 101 Beef Cattle, 9 Stores, and 327 
Sheep ; lower market, 245 Beef Cattle, 63 Stores, 
(including 52 unsold last week) 222 Sheep, and 
160 Swine. 

The market for Beef Cattle continues brisk and 
lively, and prices gradually advance. Those at 
market today were generally very good. We no- 
ticed sales of a very few choice pairs at $5 17 a 
$533 per cwt. Those we usually denominate 
best, readily command $5 —other qualities from $4 | 
to $43, which are at all times by far the greatest | 
* proportion. Store Cattle go off rather heavily. 

Milch Cows — But few at market—no sales no- 
ticed.—The inclemency of the weather prevented 
a good deal of business that js usually done on 
market days. 

Sheep—The market today was not so bounti- 
fully supplied with sheep as we sometimes notice, | 
but the quality of those at market was uncemmon- | 
Jy good, and the prices will not suffer by compari- | 
son with those of any preceding day this season, | 
as will be seen by the following transactions ,— | 
13 Cossets for $97; 8 do for $52; 
55; 11 do for 52, and 2 do for $9—1 lot, 116) 
Wethers, $3? each; 1 do 100, $23; 1 do 44, at/ 





12 do for! 


$34; 1 do 42, at $3; ldo 143, $2; 1 do 42, | 
$2, and one do 21, at $1 67. 

Swine—Those mentioned above are the same, 
we reported lust week, Sales go off rather hea- 
vily—we half incline to the vpinion they came 
too high invoiced. 


To CorRESPONDENTs.—We are obliged to defer this 
week, two valuable communications from Judge BuEL— 
one on the Culture of Hemp, and one on the Proper Size 
of Trees for Transplanting—another from the south, on 
the culture of Sweet Potatoes—one from Maine on a dis- 
ease in Sheep —several others from this vicinity are on file. 





Real Estate, 
For sale, in the city of Boston, worth about thirtyfive han- 

dred dollars, and in # good situation, A farm. worth about 15 

or 1600 doilars, would be taken im part pay; it would be pre- 

ferred, if situated 15 or 20 miles from the c:ty, in a vorth-west- | 

erly direction. A credit would be given for the balance. The 

ar will pay good interest. Inquire at this office, post paid. 
eb 5. i 








Bull Wanted, 

Of the Improved Durham short horned breed, ore or two 
years old. Any person having a bull of the above, or some 
other improved breed, may find a purchaser, by addressing a 
line to the subscriber at Southbridge. Mass. giviag a particular 
description of his age, breed, color, size, form, and temper, to- 
gether with the price. EBENEZER D. AMMIDOWN. 

"eb. 5 3t 


| 
{ 





j they can be procured in this country, of equal quality, 


le . . . . . 
forming village Libraries, or for Lyceums, viz. 


Seeds for Country Dealers. Hat Store. 

Traders in the country who may wish to keep an assort-| The Subscriber offers for sale at his store, 29 Washington 
ment of Garden Seeds for - !e, are informed they can be | S'reet, @ first rate vray: af Hats, comprising all quatities, 
furnished, at J. B. Russeuw’s Seed Store, connected | mong which are his four dollar hats, which he recommends 


. . . r | with confidence to the public, as being a superior article 
with the New England Farmer, 52, North Market-street, | a pubhe, mg © Guparver orticie at the 


Bost ith | f “ , Seaeaactl 10 to price. Also—Misses Black and Drab Beaver Bonnets, of the 
e a roe ror 7e6 . > 

E os on, WI 1 boxes of various sizes anc prices, from | Latest London Fashion, elegantly trimmed. 

$50, containing a COMPLETE ASSORTMENT of the seeds Nov. 8 7 


20. iF Ie STEPHEN W. OLNEY. 
) | ‘ull Blooded Horse for Sale. 
neatly done up in small paccages, ready for retailing, with | ‘The celebrated full blooded horse ‘ Young Eclipse’ is 
short directions on each package for its culture and | for sale. He was four years old last May—is a fine bay, 
management—warranted to be of the growth of 1829,/ well formed and active. Eclipse is from a Messenger 
and of the purest quality. tf ~ Feb. 12. More, his grandam from the young Dey of Algiers. The 
—_—---—— —---— | owner is willing to compare him_ with any horse of his age 
| that has been raised in the New England States .Many of his 
, North Mar- | colts which have taken premiums at the exhibitions, may 
\-street, | be seen in the neighboring towns. The horse may be seen 
A valuable assortment of standard works in Agriculture and | 0° application to Epmunp Brownet, Esq. Little Comp- 
rticulture, worthy the attention of persons in the country, | t©®, K. 1. and further information given on application at 
, “" | the New England Farmer office. 


mostly used ina kitehen garden, on as favorable terms as |} ———- 


Valuable Agricultural Books. 
For sale at the New Exgland Farmer office, 52 
ke 


He 


9 
The New American Gardener ; containing practical direc- | ve 
tions on the culture of Fruits and Vegetables, including Land- | 
scape and Ornamental Gardening, Grape vines, Silk, Straw- 
berries, &c. By Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New 
England Farmer. [Viis work has already passed through 
three editions, and may be pronounced the best work of the 
kind extant ic this country.] Price $1,25. 


The New Englandfarmer, or Georgical Dictionary; con- 


Little Compton, Jan. 29, 1830. 
Catawba, and Bland’s Pale Red Grape Vines. 
For sale at the Garden and Nursery of S. DPownkr, Dor- 
chester. by Rufus Howe, 
75 Roots Catawba Grape Vines, 
300 Cuttings do do do From Major J. Adlum, 
75 Cuttings true Bland’s pale red, Georgetown, D.C. 
Ped . = : ALSO, 
taining a compendious account of the Ways and Methods in | Isabella Grape Vines, 1, 2, aud 3 years old 
, , ; A s ap 2, 3,2, ¢ ‘ . 
which the important art of Husbandry, is, or may be, practised Schuylkill, or Alexander Muscadei do, 1 and 2 years old. 
'o the greatest advantage in this country. By Samuel Deane. | True Bland’s Pale Red dv, 1 and 2 years old 
— Third edition, revised by Mr Fessenden.— Price 82. Feb. 5 ; o 
A View of the Cultivation of Fruit Trees, and the Manage- 


= 





























meut of Orchards and Cider; with accurate ition fOr ee aummmenanenenes — 
the most estimable varietics of Native and Foreign Apples,| PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
Pears, Peaches, Plums, and Cherries, cultivated in the United 
States ; illustrated by cuts of two hundred kinds of Fruits of the | ———— es, we ae ~y 
aa size. By William Coxe, Esq. of Burlingion, N. J.— APPLES, best - e £ \barrel.| 175 2% 
rice §4. Mess “a } les on 
A short treatise on Horticulture, embracing descriptions ofa ASHES, ‘ 1, first sort, ‘ ° - | ton, }130 Ov 13 40 
great variety of Fruit and Ornamental trees and Shrubs, Grape REANS — first sort, - = - — * oil | 14 S 150 90 
Vines, Bulbous Flowers, Green House Trees and Plants, &c BEEF. tenga F ‘ - a oy 0 Me ; JO 
with directions for their culture and Management, &c.—By — ‘fae No. 1 a 7 75 a4 
Wm. Prince, Proprietor of the Linnean Botanie Garden, New Coren No. a’ ° « | 675 7 00 
York.—Price $1. BUTTER. cnepected, No.1 j 12 
The American Orchardist, or a practical treatise on the CHEESE, inepected, Ie. 5, Rew, ‘pound. ! 14 
— aud pe ea of Fruit Trees ; with observationson | ~ seca Skimmed "milk . te 3 ; 
the Diseases to which they are liable, and their Remedies. ‘1 ; ne : d a 0 - 
which is added the most approved method of manabvatating Bay: FLOUR, "a Howerd-suect, - pervel ° ” A 16 
preserving Cider, aud also Wine from Apple Juice and Cur- Rs hae ‘ ; yfoet 3 G2 3 7 
rants ; adapted to the use of American Gardeners and all lovers | GRAIN ore ne et te bushel. G2 5 4 
_ cultivators of Fine Fruit. By James Thacher, M. D.—| a pg 3 2 ae pe | 75 Pd 
rice $1. oe i - | ~ 
A practical treatise on the management of Bees, and the Es- we " ‘ ‘ ‘ = 5 40) y 
tablishinent of Apiaries, with the best method of destroying and | YOG’S LARD first sort, new, - | ewt.| 800 8 50 
preventing the depredations of the Bee Moth. By James| LIME . " ~ ‘ cask. | 83) 00 
Thacker, Mi. D.—Evive 7 evs. ; PLAISTER PARIS retailsat_ = | ton.| | 4.00 
. Gleanings frou the most celebrated works on Hushandry, PORK, clear, : i 4 - |barrel.| 15 00 16 © 
jardening, and Rural Affairs ; interspersed with remarks and Navy, mess fA Pe | 12 50 
observations by a gentleinan of Philadelphia ; one volume, with Cargo, No. 1 F - i wy 12 30 
plates.— Price $2. SEEDS, Herd's Grass, - - |bushel.| 175, 2 0 
The Farmer’s Assistant, 2. " Oresard Gress & aed o ‘ 3 00 
Marshall on Gardenmng, 2 vols, $2. Fow! Meadow, - . eS an 3 00 
Le Ray Chaumont's Treatise on Agriculture, 62 1-2 ets, SwGan | « x a | 4 06 
Ad!um on the Vine, and Domestic Wine, $1. Tall Meadow Oats Grass. - “ | 3@ 
Bakewell on Wool, 5')scts. Red T=. =« aga « | 6% 100 
Cubnett’s Ride in France, 75 cts. Lucerne, - 7 a - |pound.| 38 50 
> Gordeacr § i Netherlands, 75 ets. ey J Honeysuckle Clover, e |; 2 = 3 
. er, Me ed Clover, (northern) - 6 8 
Young Gardener's Assistant, 25 cts. French Sugar Beet, - 2 “| | 1 50 
Kirwan on Manures, 25 ets. = WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - “| 40 45 
I armers Manual, by Dr Drown, é2 Cts. Merino, ful) b!ood, unwashed, “4 | 25 < 
‘Treatise on the Culture of Flowers, by Dr Green, 37 1-2 ets. Mer.uo, tree tourths washed “ | 32 35 
Fruit Grower's lnstructer, $1. Merino, halt blood, i 4 “ 30 33 
Loubat’s Vine Dresser, 2d edition, 50 cts. Merino. quarter washed e “ 28) 3; 
Agricola’s Gardener, 50 cts. Native, washed, - bs nee | 28) 30 
Casey’s treatise on the culture of Flowers, 25 cts. Pulled, Lainb’s, first sort, — - “| \ Ao 
Agricultural Reader, by Dr Adams, 75 cts, Pulied, Lainb’s, second sort, « | 2H! 34 
‘Taylor's Agriculural Essays, $1. Pulled, “ spinning, first sort, “ | 33} 35 
Demestic Encyclopedia, 3 large vols. with plates, $6. wi : 
if Feb. 12. mip aa Sigh Sint 
Valuable Real Estate. PROVIGIOS BAGERT- 
For sale. 370 acres of land in the town of Bradford, Mass. | CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR HAYWARD, 
called the Elwell Farm, lying on Merrimack river, and on the | (Ceeck of Faneuil-hail Market.) 
pest road from Haverhill to Salem and Newburyport, one mile | pE RP. pest pieces, - . * - ypound g 10 
from Haverhill bridge, aud which would be sold in divisions to | PORK. fresh, best pieces, a i 7 3 
suit purchasers, having several houses, barns, and out bowers | ” whole hogs, : “ 5 6 
| thereon, to accommodate five or more farms, as might be| yap. - ° ° “ 4 8 
wanted. Said land consists of mowing. tillage, and orcharding | wUTTON, ‘ ‘ ‘ - . “ 8 1 
excelled by none in the county of Essex, and has an island di- | poupTRY,— - - é > ‘ “ 6 10 
rectly opposite containing 30 acres, well situated for the keep BUTTER, keg and tub, - a “ 9 17 
ing of sheep, or cultivation of grapes. Also, about 70 acres of Lump, best, . “a “ 15 93 
salt meadow, —__ EGGS, - + - - - - | dozen 16 1y 
For terms, which would be made easy, please apply at the | MEAL, Rye, retail, - . = - |bushel. 10 
Merrimack Bank in Haverhill, or, of Messrs J. & H. J. How, Indian, retail, + . é 4 “th 
merchants, in Boston. 7 - POTATOS, - - - © “ 33 40 
Haverhill, Ms, Jan. 8, 1830. CIDER, [according to quality,] + !barrel.| 200) 3 00 
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-MISCELLANIES. 





Lines on the Tulip tree in Esher Place, once the 
Residence of Cardinal Wolsey, now that of John 
Spicer, Esq. 


Tree of the olden time, be mine 
To visit at thy solemn shrine, 
When o’er thy dark majestic boughs 
The moon a holy stillness throws, 
And pale thou stand’st beneath her light, 
The lonely genius of the night. 
O, who shall say what feet have trod 
Upon thy root’s encircling sod! 
What weeping eyes thy branches made 
Their hidden sorrow’s grateful shade ! 
What mailed hand, amid thy bowers, 
For beauty’s breast, despoil’d thy flowers ; 
What knees in penitence have knelt ; 
What mind its inspiration felt ! 
Or, since thy lofty head was first 
A germ, in Earth’s warm bosom nursed, 
What waves of human life gone by, 
Through ages, to Eternity ! 

* * 


t * 


O, could thine own fall’n branches tell 
What memories in their ruins dwell, 
What mightier ruins they have known, 
Of greatness in its strength o’erthrown, 
Would they not speak of many a name 
Blurr’d or embalm’d by storied fame — 
Of Henry’s quill, and Wolsey’s fall ! 
Of the fair Boleyn’s blood-stain’d pall ! 
Of martyr’d Askew’s virgin bier ! 

Of grey hair’d Salisbury’s madden’d fear ! 
Of gallant Surrey’s pen and plume, 
His passion, promise, and his doom! 
Of crowns and idols, altars broke 

By Luther’s heaven-directed stroke, 
And Britain’s sons at once set free 

In glorious Christian liberty ! 


* 


DELIGHTS OF AN EMIGRANT’S LIFE. 


The following humorous letter on the comforts of emi- 
gration, is given in Mr Hood’s Comic Annual. 


Squampash Flatts, 9th Nov. 1828. 

“ Dean Brorner—Here we are, thank Provi- 
dence, safe and well, and in the finest country 
you ever saw. At this moment I have before me 
the sublime expanse of Squampash Flatts—the 
majestic Mudiboo winding through the midst— 
with the magnificent range of the Squab moun- 
tains in the distance. But the prospect is impos- 
sible to describe in a letter! I might as well at- 
tempt a Panorama in a pill box! We have fixed 
our settlement on the left bank of the river. In 
crossing the rapids we lost most of our heavy 
baggage, and all our iron work ; but by great good 
forture we saved Mrs Paisley’s good piano, and 
the children’s toys.» Our infant city consists of 
three log huts and one of clay, which, however, 
on the second day, fell into the ground landlords. 
We have now built it up again, and, all things 
considered, are as comfortable as we could 
expect—and have christened our settlement New 
London, in compliment to the old metropolis. 
We have one of the log houses to ourselves—or, 
at least, shall have, when we have built a new 
hog-sty. We burnt «lown the first one in making 
a bonfire to keep off the wild beasts, and for the 
present, the pigs are in the parlor. As yet our 
rooms are rather usefully than elegantly furnished. 
We have gutted the Grand Upright, and it makes 
a convenient cupboard ; the chairs were obliged 
to blaze at our bivouacs—but thank heaven we 
have never leisure to sit down, and so do not miss 
them. My boys are contented, and will be well 
when they have got over some awkward acci- 
dents in lopping and felling. Mrs Paisley grum- 
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bles a little, but it is her custom to lament when 
she is in the midst of comforts. She complains ofso- 
litude, and says she could enjoy the very stiffest of 
stiff visits. The first time we lighted a fire in 
our new abode, a large serpent came down the 
chimney, which I looked upon asa good omen. 
However, as Mrs P. is not partial to snakes, and 
the heat is supposed to attract those reptiles, we 
have dispensed with fires ever since.—As for wild 
beasts, we hear them howling and roaring round 
the fence every night from dusk till daylight, but 
we have only been inconvenienced by one lion. 
The first time he came, in order to get rid of the 
brute peaceably, we turned out an old ewe, with 
which he was well satisfied ;—but ever since he 
comes to us regular as clock work for his mutton ; 
and if we do not contrive to cut his acquaintance, 
we shall hardly have a sheep in the flock. It 
would have been easy to shoot him, being well 
provided with muskets, but Barnaby mistook our 
remnant of gunpowder for onion seed, and sowed 
it all in the kitchen garden. We did tryto trap 
him into a pit-fall ; but after twice catching Mrs 
P. and every one of the children im turn, it was 
given up. They are now, however, perfectly at 
ease about the animal, for they never stir out of 
doors at all; and, to make them quite comfortable, 
I have blocked up all the windows and barricaded 
the door.-.We have lost only one of our number 
since we came; namely, Diggory, the market gar- 
dener, from Glasgow, who went out one morning 
to botanise, and never came back. Iam much 
surprised at his absconding, as he had nothing but 
a spade to go off with. Chippendale, the carpen- 
ter, was sent after him ; but did not return; and 
Gregory, the smith, has been after them these two 
days. I have just despatched Mudge, the herds- 
man, to look for all three, and hope he will soon 
give a good account of them, as they are the 
most useful men in the whole ssttlement, and, in 
fact, indispensable to its very existence. The ri- 
ver Mudiboo is deep and rapid, and said to swarm 
with alligators, though I have heard of but three 
being seen at once, and none of these above eigh- 
teen feet long ; this, however, is immaterial, as we 
do not use the river fluid, which is thick and 
dirty, but draw all our water from natural wells 
and tanks. Poisonous springs are rather common, 
but are easily distinguished by containing no fish, 
or living animal. Those, however, which swarm 
with frogs, toads, newts, efts, &c, are harmless, 
and may be safely used for culinary purposes, In 
short, I know of no drawback but one, which, I 
am sanguine, may be got over hereafter, and do 
earnestly hope and advise, if things are no better 
in England than when [ left, you, and as many as 
you can persuade, will sell off all, and come over 
to this African Paradise.” 

A postcript to the letter says, that the four men 
had been killed by wild beasts, that the Mudiboo 
had overflowed, the Squampash Flatts were con- 
verted into a swamp, and that they were all co- 
ming back as fast as they could. 





The art of lithographic printing was discovered 
accidentally by Alois Senefelder, a student in the 
university of Ingoldstadt, who had a passion for 
dramatic composition and so ravenous a desire to 
see his works in print, that,as he says himself, 
he wished for nothing more than to possess a 
small printing press and thus to be at once com- 
poser, printer, and publisher himself. With this 





view, he labored to substitute less expensive and 


more manageable materials for those employed 
by printers, aiming especially to etch his compo- 
sitions upon stone, in imitation of copperplate en- 
gravings. While he was making experiments of 
this kind, with great industry but small success, 
his mother desired him to write a list of the linen 
to be put intoa washer-woman’s hands. He hap- 
pened not to have even the smallest slip of paper 
at hand, and as the case would not admit of delay 
he wrote it with ink made of lamp-black, 
wax, and soap, on a polished stone which he had 
prepared for etching. Afterwards, when about 
to wipe the writing from the stone, he conceived 
the design of biting in the stone with aqua fortis, 
applying printing ink, and taking impressions from 
it, as from wood engraving. To this thought we 
are indebted for lithography. 





Tomato Mustard and Ketchup. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North 
Market street, Tomato Mustard, an excellent article for 
beef steaks, roast meats, &c. made in the best manner 
by a person regularly educated at the business in Europe 
—-price 50 cents per bottle—also, Tomato Ketchup, pre 
pared by the same person, in different sized bottles— 
prices 50, or 33 cents per bottle. Oct. 16. 








Powder at 2s per lb. 
DUPONT’S POWDER, quality warranted, for sale at 
Copeland’s Ammunition Store, 65 Broad st, at retail. Also 
SHOT, CAPS, &c. of the best quality—cheap for cash. tf 





Green House Plants and Flowers. 

The subscriber, gardener to J. Prince, Esq. at Jamaica 
Plains, Roxbury, has for sale a large variety of plants, (among 
them 20 varieties of Camellia Japonica from $4 to $8 each,) 
also flowers for Bouquets ; and in the proper season, a variety 
of hardy shrubs, plants, and fruit trees ; also, a a of Box 
for borders, at reasonable prices. EDWARD SAYER. 

Jamaica Plains, Jan. 15, 1830. 4t 


Fine Stud Horse For Sale. 

A beautiful dark bay stud, half blood of the English draught 
horse, fifieen and a half hands high, strong and well formed, 
eight years old the ensuing: spring, is offered for sale. He is a 
sure foal getter, fine figure, kind in any harness, and cannot 
fail to give satisfaction. His stock has proved excellent, and 
have sold at $50, at four months old. Apply (post paid) to 
J. B, RussExL, Publisher of the New England Farmer. 

eop4t Jan. 15 














Hemp Seed. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
Farmer, 52, North Market Street, 

A few bushels of prime Hemp Seed, for sowing, growth of 
1829, (raised wholly from the celebrated Vergennes seed, which 
cost $5 per bushel.) It is a small lot of uncommonby fine 
quality, and farmers who are turning their attention to the cul- 
ture of this profitable plani, can secure excellent seed, at $3 
per bushel, if applied for soon, tf Jan. 15. 


Gardener Wanted. 
The subscriber wishes to employ a gardener who understands 
his profession, and can produce satisfactory recoinmendations ; 
permanent employ and good encouragement will be given, Ap- 


plication may be made at 548, Washington-street, Boston, 
Jan. 8. tf THOMAS BREWER. 


Seneca Oil. 
A few gallons Seneca oil, for sale t 
* 


) 
Jan.8. 4 JONATHAN P. HALL, Jr. 
No. 1, Union-street, Boston. 

















Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable. at the 
end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 
time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifty cents. 

(<> No paper will be sent to adistance without payment be- 
ing made in advance. 
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